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SOME  PROBLEMS  OF  MODERN 
INDUSTRY, 

BEING  THE  WATT  ANNIVERSARY  LECTURE  FOR  1918. 


IT  is  a  true  instinct  which  leads  us  to  set  apart  certain  days  in 
each  year  to  commemorate  the  famous  men  of  our  race,  for, 
in  Carlyle's  words,  "  the  history  of  what  man  has  accompHshed 
in  this  world  is,  at  bottom,  the  history  of  the  great  men  who  have 
worked  here."  The  hero  is  essentially  a  man  who  realises  truths 
to  which  others  cannot  or  dare  not  attain,  whose  torch  lights  up 
the  dark  places  of  the  earth,  who  substitutes  reality  for  what  has 
become  a  sham.  It  is  well,  therefore,  that  we  should  remind  our- 
selves, on  solemn  occasions,  what  manner  of  men  these  were.  It 
is  well,  too,  that  their  glory  should  live  in  our  minds,  for  admiration 
of  others  is  the  first  condition  of  excellence  in  ourselves.  "  See 
the  good  in  other  people's  work,"  cries  R.  L.  Stevenson,  "  it  will 
never  be  yours  ;  see  the  bad  in  your  own  and  don't  cry  about  it ; 
it  will  be  there  always."  In  these  islands  a  highly  developed 
critical  faculty  is  one  of  our  most  noticeable  characteristics.  We 
are  more  apt  to  find  fault  with  those  around  \is  than  to  praise  them  ; 
we  admire  perhaps  in  silence,  but  the  spoken  word  is  often  dismally 
censorious.  With  us  criticism  rather  than  charity  begins  at  home, 
and  our  admiration  radiates  outwards  in  waves  that  leave  our 
immediate  surroundings  untouched.  We  often  fail  to  recognize 
our  great  men  when  they  are  amongst  us.  A  Kay  invents  the 
fly-shuttle  which  enables  a  weaver  to  double  his  daily  output, 
and  what  is  his  reward  ?    He  is  wrapt  in  a  blanket  and  conveyed 
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furtively  from  his  home  at  dead  of  night  in  a  coal  cart.  Eventually 
he  is  smuggled  in  a  fishing  smack  to  France,  where  he  ends  his 
days  in  poverty  and  is  buried  in  an  unknown  pauper  grave. 

"  And  Bahram  that  great  hunter  the  wild  ass 
Stamps  o'er  his  head,  but  cannot  break  his  sleep." 

It  is  fitting  therefore  that  if  we  cannot  appraise  the  worth  of  men 
while  they  live,  we  should  commemorate  their  virtues  in  the  aftertime 
and  draw  inspiration  from  the  truths  for  which  they  fought. 

We  are  met  here  to-night  to  do  honour  to  the  memory  of  James 
Watt;  whose  commanding  genius  was  more  fortunate  in  this  respect 
in  that,  after  many  an  uphill  struggle,  it  triumphed  over  opposition 
and  won  the  admiration  of  the  British  world  before  his  death  at  the 
ripe  age  of  83.  He  was  not  merely  a  great  scientist,  a  great  seer 
of  truth  ;  he  was  able  to  translate  great  thoughts  into  action,  which 
is  a  far  rarer  gift.  One  is  struck  by  the  wide  variety  of  his  interests, 
by  the  breadth  as  much  as  by  the  depth  of  his  knowledge,  and  therein 
perhaps  lies  his  real  claim  to  greatness  ;  for  your  man  of  one  idea^ — 
your  narrow-minded  man — will  never  achieve  greatness  ;  he  will 
never  even  be  human — and  a  man  must  be  human  before  he  can  be 
great.  This  point  is  sometimes  lost  sight  of  in  the  educational 
controversies  of  to-day,  for  a  vocational  training  is  too  often  urged 
at  the  expense  of  the  broad  foundations  of  knowledge,  which  are 
essential  to  a  true  understanding  of  life  and  the  development 
of  that  harmony  which  is  in  immortal  souls. 

"  The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself 
Nor  is  not  moved  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds, 
Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems  and  spoils  ; 
The  motions  of  his  spirit  are  dull  as  night 
And  his  affections  dark  as  Erebus  ; 
Let  no  such  man  be  trusted." 

James  Watt  lived  at  a  time  when  the  industrial  world  was  in  course 
of  rapid  transition.  Indeed  his  invention  of  the  steam  engine  may 
be  said^to  have^been  one  of  the  prime  causes^of  the  industrial  revolu- 
tion.   The  industrial  policy  of  the  Elizabethan  age  still  held  the 
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field,  although  it  was  seen  by  more  advanced  thinkers  to  be  wholly 
unsuited  to  the  changed  conditions  of  18th  century  life.  The 
garment  was  threadbare  and  fitted  extremely  ill,  yet  men  clung 
to^it  with  all  the  obstinacy  of  conservatism  and  inertia.  One  of 
the  great  problems  of  human  life  is  that  social  needs  and  conditions 
change. more  rapidly  than  the  institutions  in  which  they  have  their 
setting.  For  nations  never  grow  old  in  spite  of  what  history  books 
tell  us  ;  it  is  their  institutions  which  decay — and  this  is  a  very 
different  thing.  Humanity  is  always  young  ;  it  is  forever  renewing 
its  youth  ;  it  never  ages.  But  its  institutions  become  threadbare  ; 
and  the  trouble  is  that  we  cling  to  our  old  clothes  long  after  we  have 
outgrown  them,  until  one  fine  day  they  burst  and  we  discover 
in  naked  shame  that  we  have  not  had  the  foresight  to  fashion  a 
new  garment. 

The  industrial  policy  of  the  Elizabethan  age  was  based  on  state 
regulation.  Under  the  statute  of  apprenticeship  each  trade  tended 
to  become  a  narrow  and  rigid  corporation,  for  no  man  was  allowed  to 
work  at  a  trade  imless  he  had  served  an  apprenticeship  of  seven  years. 
Watt,  himseK,  is  a  classical  example  of  the  absurdity  of  this  system, 
for,  as  everybody  knows,  he  was  refused  permission  by  the  Corpora- 
tion of  Hammermen  to  ply  his  trade  in  Glasgow  on  the  ground  that 
he  was  not  fully  qualified,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  enlightened 
attitude  of  the  Glasgow  University,  which  allowed  him  to  establish 
his  workshop  within  its  walls,  his  career  might  have  been  very 
different. 

Wages,  again,  were  under  the  law  fixed  by  Justices  of  the  Peace 
in  each  district,  and  all  grievances  were  carried  direct  to  Parliament, 
which  was  largely  responsible  for  controlling  prices.  All  combina- 
tions of  workmen  and  of  employers  to  regulate  labour  conditions 
were  forbidden.  But  state  intervention  did  not  stop  here,  for  the 
"  laws  of  settlement  "  prevented  the  free  circulation  of  labour,  and 
to  a  great  extent  confined  the  poor  to  the  parishes  in  which  they 
were  bom. 
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These  restrictions  may  possibly  have  suited  the  conditions 
of  the  17th  century,  for  the  population  of  Wales  and  England  was 
under  6  millions  in  1700  ;  the  number  of  trades  was  small,  and 
the  factory  system  was  unknown.  Moreover,  the  distinction 
between  capital,  the  entrepreneur  class  and  labour,  had  not  arisen  in 
industry  and  to  a  large  extent  each  skilled  workman  was  a  combina- 
tion of  all  three.  He  was  really  a  small  contractor  working  m  his 
own  house,  owning  his  own  tools,  buying  his  own  raw  materials, 
and  selling  the  finished  article.  The  wage  system  therefore  as  it 
is  now  understood  scarcely  existed  among  skilled  workers  in  industry. 
In  fact  the  craft  guilds,  as  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  has  pointed  out  in  his 
History  of  Trade  Unionism,  were  unions,  not  of  wage  earners,  but  of 
producers,  who  combined  the  functions  of  capitalists,  entrepreneurs 
and  workmen.  The  pin  makers,  for  example,  worked  in  their  owii 
houses,  purchased  their  own  wire,  owned  their  own  tools,  and  sold 
the  finished  article  to  wholesale  merchants. 

But  the  industrial  policy  of  the  Elizabethan  era  had  become 
unworkable  long  before  Watt's  time,  although  it  was  not  until 
1776  that  it  received  its  deathblow  by  the  publication  of  Adam 
Smith's  "  Wealth  of  Nations."  Nor  was  death  even  then 
instantaneous,  for  it  lingered  on  with  many  writhings  and  con- 
tortions until  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century.  The  statute 
of  apprentices,  in  so  far  as  it  empowered  justices  of  the  peace  to  fix 
wages,  was  repealed  in  1813,  and  the  apprenticeship  clauses  of  the 
Act  disappeared  in  the  following  year.  The  hardships  of  the  Acts 
of  Settlement,  restricting  migration  from  one  parish  to  another, 
were  largely  mitigated  in  1795,  and  the  laws  against  combinations, 
which  did  not  reach  their  climax  of  severity  until  1800,  were  only 
repealed  in  1824,  chiefly  through  the  efforts  of  Francis  Place,  only 
to  be  re-enacted  in  a  modified  form  in  the  following  year.  Since 
that  date,  however,  associations  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  wages 
and  hours  of  labour  have  been  recognised  by  law,  and,  in  consequence, 
the  great  growth  of  Trade  Unionism,  which  was  destined  to  play 
so  important  a  part  in  the  history  of  Industry,  was  made  possible. 
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Thus,  after  many  convulsions  and  much  bitterness,  the 
Elizabethan  policy  of  state  control  was  at  last  overthrown,  the  old 
tight-fitting  clothes  were  rent  asunder  and  discarded,  and  the 
opposite  fashion  was  adopted.  The  State  abdicated  at  the  instance 
of  the  political  economists,  and  "  laissez  faire " — or  economic 
individualism — reigned  in  its  stead.  The  theories  of  Adam  Smith 
and  the  more  cold-blooded  Ricardo  were  proclaimed  from  the  house 
tops,  and  lost  nothing  in  the  telling.  In  fact  the  in4ustrial  world 
suffered  from  an  orgy  of  unbridled  liberty,  and  life  became  an 
unregulated  scramble  for  the  good  things  of  this  world.  But  the 
results  were  not  what  the  Political  Economists  had  anticipated, 
and  it  was  soon  seen  that  the  interests  of  the  individual,  if  left 
unfettered,  were  not  necessarily  those  of  the  community — in  fact 
that  there  was  a  most  unscientific  and  embarrassing  conflict  between 
the  two. 

Public  opinion  therefore  stepped  in  and  the  principle  gradually 
reasserted  itself  that  the  State  could  not  be  a  mere  spectator  at  the 
gladiatorial  contests  of  economic  individualism.  The  Factory  Act 
of  1833  marks  the  beginning  of  the  new  era,  and,  from  that  date 
until  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war,  State  control  over  industry 
again  steadily  increased,  beginning  with  modest  regulations  affecting 
the  condition  of  factories  and  the  working  hours  of  women  and 
•children  and  advancing  with  ever  quickening  step  to  track  acts, 
■corrupt  practices  acts,  the  establishment  of  sickness  and  insurance 
benefit,  employer's  liability^  labour  bureaux,  and  the  fixing  of  wages 
under  the  Trade  Boards  Act  and  the  Coal  Mines  (Minimum  Wage) 
Act.  Since  the  War  the  pace  has  become  fast  and  furious,  and  State 
■control  has  advanced  by  leaps  and  bounds.  The  State  limits  the 
profits  of  employers,  it  determines  wages,  it  fixes  the  ]Drice  of  pro- 
visions and  staple  commodities,  it  undertakes  the  purchase  and 
■distribution  of  certain  raw  materials,  it  has  taken  over  the  railways 
and  coal  mines,  it  controls  shipping  and  shipbuilding.  A  far  cry 
this  from  the  economic  individualism  of  Adam  Smith  and  his  school ! 
In  fact  the  wheel  of  destiny  has  revolved,  and  we  are  back  again  at 
the  policy  of  the  Elizabethan  era,  when  the  State  assumed 
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responsibility  for  directing  the  lives  and  controlling  the  activities 
of  its  members.  For  the  past  400  years  we  have  tried  one  expedient 
after  another,  State  control  of  wages  and  prices,  co-operative  guilds, 
the  home  industries  system,  the  big  factory  system,  economic 
individualism — only  to  end  up  where  we  began.  Are  we  to  conclude, 
then,  that  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun  and  that  our  brains 
are  beguiled — 

"  Which  labouring  for  invention,  bear  amiss 
The  second  burden  of  a  former  child." 

Not  that,  at  any  rate  :  for  in  human  affairs  it  is  truer  to  say 
that  everything  under  the  sun  is  new.  Human  conditions  are  so 
infinitely  various,  the  permutations  and  commutations  are  so 
incalculable,  that  the  same  experiment  can  never  be  performed 
twice  over,  and  the  fact  that  these  experiments  failed  in  the  past 
is  no  evidence  that  they  would  not  succeed  to-day. 

But  something  clearly  has  been  wanting  to  their  success  in 
the  past ;  something  abstruse  and  elusive  perhaps,  or  possibly 
something  so  obvious  that,  as  Socrates  found  in  his  search  for  Justice, 
it  has  been  under  our  noses  aU  the  time.  Might  it  be  that  in  seeking 
to  solve  these  social  problems  primarily  by  legislative  measures 
and  mechanical  devices,  or  by  a  precise  adjustment  of  relations 
based  on  force  or  self -mterest,  we  are  putting  the  cart  before  the 
horse  ? 

Faust  after  mastering"^philosophy,  jurisprudence,  and  religion, 
failed  to  find  the  key  to  knowledge — and  betook  himself  to  magic. 
Possibly  we  too  should  pay  less  attention  to  the  pursuit  of  pure 
reason — should  think  less  in  the  head  and  more  in  the  heart — 
for  it  may  be  that  the  solution  of  this  industrial  problem,  which  is 
by  far  the  greatest  that  we  are  called  upon  to  meet,  lies  beyond  mere 
intellectual  and  legal  formulae,  beyond  all  economic  laws  and 
doctrines,  and  depends  on  our  attitude  towards  social  existence — 
in  plain  terms  on  our  moral  code. 
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The  god  of  industry,  according  to  the  poHtical  economists 
of  the  early  XIX.  century,  is  the  golden  calf — mammon  "  the  least 
erected  spirit  that  fell  from  Heaven  "  ;  and  an  unrestricted  scramble 
for  the  good  things  of  this  world  was  what  they  set  before  each 
individual  as  the  law  of  life.  Such  a  doctrine  strikes  at  the  root 
of  the  social  organism. 

For  the  whole  basis  of  human  existence  is  organized  association. 
As  one  of  your  Scottish  philosophers  has  said,  "without  the  sense 
of  solidarity,  of  community,  of  fellowship,  the  fortunes  of  man  in 
this  world  would  be  low  and  brute-like."  All  art,  all  science, 
music,  poetry  and  philosophy,  our  traditions,  our  schooling  (rightly 
derived  from  schoU  leisure — leisuref rom  the  grinding  toil  of  providing 
•our  daily  bread) — our  language,  even,  we  owe  to  our  social  relations. 
The  great  problem  of  life  is  to  reconcile  the  contradiction  between 
our  social  and  our  individual  instincts,  and  it  is  according  as  their 
citizens  succeed  or  fail  that  states  rise  to  greatness,  or  decay.  The 
higher  and  more  elaborate  our  civilization  becomes  the  greater  must 
needs  be  the  solidarity  that  welds  it  together — the  completer  the 
subordination  of  the  individual  to  the  community.  And  the  choice 
must  be  freely  and  deliberately  madei;  its  direction  cannot  be  forced; 
it  cannot  be  left  to  instinct.  For  we  have  eaten  of  the  fruit  of  the 
tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  and  the  choice  lies  with 
ourselves.  Were  we  as  the  ants  this  choice  would  not  present 
itself,  but  it  is  just  the  power  of  choosing  that  makes  man  greater 
than  the  angels. 

No  man  can  serve  two  masters ;  he  cannot  serve  himself 
and  the  community  ;  for  then  the  kingdom  would  be  divided  against 
itself  ;  he  can  only  serve  himself  by  serving  the  community,  and 
this  is  surely  the  only  sound  foundation  on  which  industry  can  rest. 
If  we  are  ever  to  solve  the  great  industrial  problem  it  can  only  be 
by  recognizing  that  industry  is  primarily  a  national  service,  and 
that  the  object  of  those  engaged  in  it  is  first  and  foremost  the  good 
of  the  community  as  a  whole. 
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"  Yes,"  it  is  often  urged,  "  this  is  all  very  true  and  obvious, 
but  it  is  so  hopelessly  unpractical.  The  incentive  of  gain  is  so  deeply 
implanted  in  the  human  breast  that  it  cannot  be  destroyed,  and  if 
the  opportunity  for  individual  profit  is  taken  away  by  legislation 
the  main  incentive  to  thrift,  economy,  and  efficiency  will  disappear 
with  it."  There  is,  undoubtedly,  much  force  in  the  criticism.  It 
is  obvious  that  social  service  must  come  before  individualism — 
so  obvious,  indeed,  that  the  fact  is  often  overlooked.  But  it  is  not 
taught,  as  it  should  be,  in  our  schools  or  even  in  our  churches.  The 
creeds  which  we  repeat  in  church  do  not  contain  one  word  as  to  the 
Christian  belief  on  the  subject  of  our  duty  towards  our  neighbour, 
and  if  we  ask  why  we  ought  to  obey  this  great  commandment 
we  are  too  commonly  put  off  with  the  answer,  "  Because  it  says  so 
in  the  Bible  and  because  if  you  do  you  will  go  to  heaven  and  wear 
a  golden  crown  ;  if  you  don't  you  will  go  to  hell  and  burn."  The 
hope  of  dazzling  rewards  and  the  fear  of  eternal  punishment  in 
another  world  have  played  far  too  prominent  a  part  in  religious 
teaching  ;  and  this  has  led  religious  minds  to  stress  unduly  the  evils 
of  our  present  state.  We  are  taught  to  regard  this  world  as  a  vale 
of  sin  and  woe  and  man  as  a  miserable  and  hateful  sinner,  whilst 
our  minds  are  not  allowed  to  dwell  on  the  inspiration  that  can  be 
drawn  from  the  beauties  of  nature  and  the  grandeur  of  humanity — 
although  herein  lie  the  great  truths  of  existence.  No  one  is  really 
satisfied  with  the  ideal  of  purely  individual  salvation,  either  here 
or  hereafter,  as  the  final  motive  of  conduct.  The  mainspring 
of  all  political  philosophy  and  of  human  existence  is  to  be  found  in 
a  single  sentence  uttered  by  the  greatest  philosopher  of  all  time — 
"  If  ye  love  me  keep  my  commandments."  Love  of  God  and  love 
of  man  are  the  bases  on  which  human  society  rest ;  they  are  the  final 
motives  of  all  right  conduct.  Without  them  all  societies  crumble 
and  the  world  becomes  the  pandemonium  it  is  to-day. 

It  is,  of  course,  true  that  the  full  ideal  of  social  service  is 
unattainable  by  fallible  men :  but  so  are  all  ideals,  for,  like  the  horizoii, 
"  their  margin  fades  forever  and  forever  when  we  move."  That, 
however,  is  no  reason  for  discarding  ideals  in  the  practical  affairs 
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of  life.  No  sensible  man  would  suggest  moreover  that  all 
opportunity  for  individual  profit  should  be  taken  away  by  legislation. 
For  to  destroy  the  existing  incentive  without  putting  something 
in  its  place  is  merely  to  leave  the  chamber  of  men's  minds  swept 
and  garnished — a  prey  to  seven  devils  worse  than  the  first.  Legislation 
cannot  make  beliefs  ;  these  must  be  determined  by  each  individual 
conscience  for  itself,  and  legislation  can  only  express  what  the 
public  conscience  has  already  accepted.  Besides,  it  is  not  suggested 
that  ail  opportunities  for  individual  gain  ought  to  be  eliminated- — 
only  that  the  good  of  the  individual  should  come  after — ^not  before — 
the  good  of  the  community  where  the  two  conflict.  The  example 
of  those  who  are  daily  sacrificing  their  lives  for  the  sake  of  their 
country  points  the  way  for  the  rest  of  the  nation  to  follow — not 
merely  in  war,  but  in  peace — and  it  is  stamped  so  deeply  in  our 
hearts  that  we  can  never  forget  it,  or  be  false  to  their  memory. 

I  have  stressed  this  point  unduly,  you  may  think,  and  with 
wearisome  iteration,  but  to  my  mind  it  is  fundamental.  Unless 
industry  is  really  recognised  as  primarily  a  national  service,  in  which 
each  individual  is  fulfilling  his  function  to  the  best  of  his  ability 
for  the  sake  of  the  community,  in  which  private  gain  is  subordinated 
to  public  good,  in  which,  in  a  word,  we  carry  Out  our  duty  towards 
our  neighbour — unless  we  build  on  this  foundation,  there  is  no  hope 
of  creating  the  House  Beautiful.  If  each  man  thinks  of  making  his 
pile  by  all  the  means  that  economic  individualism  allows,  if  class 
bands  itself  against  class,  trade  union  against  employers' federation, 
firm  against  firm,  to  secure  the  greatest  share  of  the  world's  goods 
in  unrestricted  competition,  social  life  must  inevitably  break  down 
and  anarchy  reign  supreme. 

May  I  now  indicate  very  briefly  some  of  the  practical  steps  that 
this  principle  seems  to  suggest  in  relation  to  certain  of  the  problems 
that  confront  industry  to-day  ?  (1)  I  think  it  follows  that  no  busi- 
ness is  entitled  to  make  unlimited  profits.  The  present  theory 
is  that  the  residuum,  how^ever  large  it  may  be,  after  defraying  the 
costs  of  production,  should  go  to  capital.  This  I  submit  is  unsound. 
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Labour,  the  entrepreneur  class,  capital  and  the  consumer,  are 
all  partners  in  the  business  of  the  community,  and  no  one  class  is 
entitled  to  benefit  unduly  at  the  expense  of  another.  The  principle 
of  the  profits  tax  should  therefore  be  retained  after  the  War.  The 
present  tax,  of  course,  was  intended  as  a  temporary  measure,  and 
a  standard  of  profits  based  on  pre-war  earnings  is  quite  unsuited 
to  permanent  conditions.  It  would  be  necessary  to  fix  a  standard 
rate  of  interest  for  the  capital  invested  in  each  class  of  trade  or 
industry,  and  a  proportion  (I  suggest  a  substantial  one)  of  any  excess 
profits  over  that  standard  should  accrue  to  the  State.  In  any  such 
scheme  it  would  be  necessary  to  provide  that  adequate  allowances 
are  made  for  depreciation  and  for  reserves  to  secure  the  stability 
and  development  of  business.  The  wholly  inadequate  provision 
for  depreciation  allowed  under  the  income  tax  regulations  to-day 
has,  I  believe,  done  serious  injury  to  the  industries  of  this  country. 
It  has  encouraged  over-capitalization  ;  it  has  hampered  the  scrapping 
of  old  and  the  substitution  of  modern  machinery  ;  it  has  given 
us  a  retrograde  in  place  of  a  progressive  standard.  It  would  be 
easy  to  spend  the  whole  of  my  allotted  time  in  discussing  the 
arguments  for  and  against  this  proposal,  but  I  must  content  myself 
with  the  observation  that  effect  must  somehow^  be  given  to  the 
principle  that  no  section  of  society  is  entitled  to  an  unlimited  share 
of  the  wealth  of  the  community,  that  free  competition  has  proved  an 
impossible  solution,  and  that  profit-sharing  with  the  State  which 
is  what,  in  the  effect,  an  excess  profits  tax  is,  is  more  equitable  and 
more  expedient  than  other  forms  of  profit  sharing. 

(2)  It  follows  secondly  that,  just  as  capital  is  not  entitled 
to  an  unlimited  reward  but  must  be  checked  by  State  action,  so 
also  the  reward  of  labour  must,  in  the  last  resort,  be  determined 
by  the  State,  as  representhig  the  community.  Labour  has  no  more 
right  than  capital  to  make  a  corner  in  its  own.  commodity  and  hold 
the  community  up  to  ransom,  and  it  too  must  bow  to  the  will  of  the 
State.  In  practice  it  is  clear  that  the  tendency  will  develop  for 
wages  to  be  settled  by  joint  Industrial  boards  representing  employers' 
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and  workers'  organizations,  but  in  the  event  of  disagreement,  or 
collusion  to  exploit  the  community,  the  State  must  have  the  right 
of  intervention.  It  is  not  fitting  that  any  party  should  be  the 
final  judge  in  its  own  cause,  and  any  such  claim,  if  successful,  will 
inevitably  lead  to  the  disintegration  of  society.  For  the  community 
will  be  divided  into  a  number  of  groups  each  fighting  for  its  own  hand, 
private  gain  will  rise  superior  to  the  public  good,  the  fundamental 
law  of  social  life  will  be  broken,  and  the  eternal  truth  will  be  verified 
that  a  kingdom  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand.  I  recognize 
tkat  a  large  section  of  the  community  is  not,  to-day,  prepared  t6 
accept  the  principle  of  State  intervention,  and  I  recognize  also  that 
unless  it  appeals  to  the  moral  judgment  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  nation  it  cannot  be  enforced,  and  ought  not  to  be  enforced. 
The  important  thing  to-day  is  that  the  verdict  of  public  opinion 
should  be  sought. 

(3)  The  principle  of  national  service  requires  thirdly,  I  submit, 
that  the  status  of  labour  as  a  whole  should  be  raised.  The  workers 
are  clearly  entitled  to  have  an  effective  voice  in  regard  to  the  general 
conditions  under  which  their  work  is  carried  on.  They  are  vitally 
interested  in  all  questions,  for  example,  affecting  wages,  hours  of 
labour,  apprenticeship,  demarcation  of  work,  decasualization, 
and  they  have  an  equal  right  with  employers  to  assist  in  the  deter- 
mination of  these  problems.  The  general  acceptance  of  the  proposals 
for  Joint  Industrial  Councils  contained  in  the  Whitley  report 
is  good  evidence  that  public  opinion  will  support  the  demand  of 
labour  for  an  improved  status.  If  its  voice  is  to  be  at  all  effective 
it  follows  that,  as  suggested  in  the  Whitley  report,  district  Councils 
and  Works  Committees  must  be  established  to  deal  with  local 
questions  and  to  ensure  that  whatever  is  agreed  to  by  the  Central 
Councils  is  carried  out  locally.  The  more  highly  organized 
Employers'  Associations  and  Trade  Unions  have  already  advanced 
iar  along  the  lines  of  the  Whitley  report,  but  much  has  yet  to  be 
done  in  determining  precisely  the  powers  and  functions  of  these 
joint  central  and  district  bodies. 
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There  are  two  points  in  particular  which,  it  seems  to  me,  deserve 
careful  consideration.  The  first  is  the  interpretation  of  decisions 
in  regard  to  wages.  At  present  all  general  increases  in  time  rates, 
are  determined  by  the  Government  and  incidentally  I  may  say  that 
it  is  a  grave  *def ect  in  organization  that  so  many  Government 
Departments  meddle  in  labour  matters.  There  should  be  one 
Government  Department  only— the  Labour  Department — to  deal 
with  labour  questions — not  half  a  dozen,  and  this  salutary  reform 
would  save  great  confusion  and  waste  of  money.  There  is  in  fact 
a  serious  lack  of  co-ordination  between  the  Government  Departments. 
New  Departments  have  been  thrown  down  as  from  a  pepper  pot, 
without  a  clear  definition  of  their  functions  or  their  relations  to 
the  older  Departments  and  each  other,  with  the  result  that,  as  in 
the  game  of  animal  grab,  when  the  same  card  is  turned  up  by  two 
or  more  players,  .a  discordant  noise  ensues  for  the  appropriation 
of  the  spoils,  and  all  are  as  intent  on  the  game  as  the  boy  in  Theocritus, 
who  pays  no  heed  to  the  wily  fox  that  designs  to  rob  him  of  his 
breakfast,  The  solution,  I  submit,  is  a  cabinet  for  mternal  affairs- 
distinct  from,  though  subordinate  to,  the  War  cabinet,  with  a 
X)resident  of  its  own  whose  business  it  should  be  to  co-ordinate 
the  administration  of  domestic  policy.  This  would  give  relief 
to  the  over-burdened  War  Cabinet,  and  allow  serious  and  orderly 
consideration  to  be  given  to  the  vast  internal  problems  with  which 
we  are  faced.  But  this  is  a  digression,  and  I  return  to  my  point 
which  is  that,  while  general  increases  in  time  rates  are  to-day 
settled  by  the  Government,  individual  firms  still  determine  time 
rates  in  particular  instances  and  all  piece  rates,  which  in  theory 
should  bear  some  definite  relation  to  time  rates.  Thus  the  door 
is  left  open  for  one  firm  to  pilfer  from  another,  and,  since  leaving 
certificates  have  been  abolished,  the  temptation  has  not  always 
been  resisted.  It  is  obvious  that  the  firms  whose  piece  rates  are 
highest  will  attract  most  labour,  with  the  result  that  other  firms 
will  be  obliged  to  follow  suit,  and  this  will  eventually  react  on  the 
time  rates.  Similarly  in  periods  of  depression  when  labour  is 
plentiful,  individual  firms  can  cut  their  piece  rates,  and  compel 
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others  to  follow  suit,  or  lose  their  trade.  The  strongest  justification 
for  restriction  of  output  is  that  individual  firms  have  it  in  then" 
power  to  cut  down  piece  work  rates,  and  in  the  past  they  have  often 
done  so,  when  they  found  that  under  them  the  workers  were  earning 
very  high  wages.  Consequently  the  workers  have  felt  that,  in  the 
end,  the  result  of  increasing  output  and  speeding  up  has  been  to 
reduce  the  piece  work  rates,  and  restore  the  normal  bala;nce  of  their 
earnings  ;  not  unnaturally,  therefore,  they  have  concluded  in  favour 
of  maintaining  a  normal  output  of  work.  It  is  quite  clear  that  a 
mistaken  piece  rate  must  be  open  to  revision  downwards  as  well 
as  upwards,  and  the  pledge  given  by  the  Government  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war  that  no  piece  rentes  would  be  reduced  was  a  benevolent 
blunder.  What  they  should  have  done  was  to  ensure  that  piece 
rates  were  not  arbitrarily  altered,  and  that  due  care  was  exercised 
in  the  fixing  of  all  rates.  During  the  War  some  bad  individual 
mistakes  have  been  made,  which  have  reacted  on  industry  as  a 
whole.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  on  all  grounds,  that  the 
responsibility  for  fixing  piece  rates  and  special  time  rates — in  other 
words  for  the  detailed  interpretation  of  wages  agreements — should 
rest,  not  on  individual  firms,  but  on  the  joint  District  Councils, 
which  are  to  be  linked  up  with  the  joint  industrial  Councils.  This  wo  aid 
mean  that  these  Councils  would  require  a  competent  stafi:  of  rate 
fixers  to  deal  with  each  case  promptly,  but  a  more  than  corresponding 
reduction  could  probably  be  made  in  the  rate  fixing  staffs  of 
individual  firms,  and  the  gain  that  would  result  from  placing  the 
settlement  of  piece  rates  on  a  basis  that  would  establish  confidence, 
is  incalculable.  If  time  allowed  I  should  like  to  show  how  the 
example  of  the  cotton  industry,  and  the  fixing  of  general  "  list  " 
prices  m  the  shipbuildmg  industry,  demonstrate  the  practicability 
of  this  proposal ;  I  should  like  to  point  to  the  success  which  has 
been  achieved  in  fixmg  piece  rates  by  the  wages  boards  in  sweated 
industries  ;  and  I  might  demonstrate  that  collective  rate  fixing 
is  the  logical  outcome  of  the  shop  stewards  movement  which  has 
gained  recognition. 

But  I  must  pass  on  to  the  second  point  in  the  relations  between 
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organized  labour  and  employers  to  which,  I  think,  special  attention 
should  be  directed  by  those  interested  in  these  problems.    It  is 
sometimes  claimed  that  labour  should  have  an  effective  voice,  not 
merely  in  regard  to  the  general  policy  and  conditions  of  industry, 
but  in  the  management  of  each  individual  business.    This  claim 
is  vaguely  put  forward,  and  has  never  been  clearly  thought  out ; 
it  makes  its  appearance,  usually,  under  the  guise  of  a  dema,nd  for  the 
democratization  of  industry.    The  political  analogy  implied  in 
this  phrase  is,  I  think,  attractive  but  misleading.    For  whereas 
a  State  cannot  at  one  and  the  same  time  be  an  autocracy,  an  aristo- 
cracy, and  a  democracy,  it  is  possiblef  or  every  variety  of  organization 
to  co-exist  in  industry.   The  general  policy  and  conditions  of  industry 
should,  it  is  true,  apply  to  each  firm  in  an  industry,  and  therefore 
it  is  right  that  labour  should  have  an  effective  voice  in  determining 
them,  and  seeing  that  they  are  carried  out,  through  joint  mdustrial 
Councils  and  district  Committees.    But  every  degree  of  variation 
is  possible  in  the  detailed  organization  of  individual  businesses. 
One  may  be  an  autocracy  built  up  by  the  genius  of  a  remarkable 
personality  ;  another  may  be  run  by  a  board  of  experts  ;  another 
may  be  a  small  family  concern  ;   another  may  be  organized  on 
co-partnership  lines,  and  another  on  the  lines  of  a  co-operative 
store.    There  is  ample  scope  m  industry  for  everyone  to  select  or 
develop  the  type  of  organization  that  suits  him  best,  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  each  man  is  entitled  to  choose  for  himself.  Unrestricted 
competition  is  an  eVil,  but  its  complete  elimination  spells  stagnation  ; 
for  a  healthy  rivalry  between  one  type  of  organization  and  another, 
and  between  one  firm  and  another,  is  the  life-blood  of  efficiency. 
Hence,  subject  to  the  observance  of  the  general  policy  and  conditions 
of  industry,  I  think  that  each  business  should  be  organized  on 
whatever  lines  seem  best  to  those  who  are  responsible  for  its  direction. 
I  do  not  agree,  for  example,  with  the  suggestion  so  often  made, 
that  the  power  of  dismissal  is  too  big  a  responsibility  to  be  exercised 
by  any  single  employer,  and  that  there  should  be  a  right  of  appeal 
to  some  outside  body.    I  admit  to  the  full  the  evils  of  insecurity 
of  tenure,  and  hold  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  remove 
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this  nightmare  of  uncertainty  which  oppresses  the  wage  earning 
class.  But  the  root  cause  of  it  is,  not  the  right  of  the  management 
to  employ  whom  it  pleases,  but  the  fluctuation  in  supply  and  demand, 
which  can  never  be  Avholly  controlled,  although  much  more  can  be 
done  than  has  ever  been  attempted.  Meanwhile,  it  is  clearly  right 
that  the  evils  of  unemployment  should  be  mitigated  b}^  a  wide 
extension  of  unemployment  insurance  benefit.  Division  of 
labour  is  essential  to  the  organiza.tion  of  modem  society,  it  is  required 
in  the  interests  of  the  community  as  a  whole,  and  unemployment 
benefit  should  be  administered  from  one  central  fund.  It  is  reason- 
able that  each  worker  should  contribute  a  percentage  of  his  pay 
and  each  firm  a  proportion  of  its  wages  bill  to  the  fund,  but  it  is 
reasonable  also  that  the  general  public  should  contribute.  To 
regard  each  industry  as  a  separate  unit,  with  a  separate  financial 
responsibility,  would,  I  believe,  be  a  serious  blunder,  tending  to 
restrictions  of  interchange  similar  to  those  brought  about  by  the 
laws  of  settlement  and  the  apprenticeship  laws  of  the  17th  and  18th 
centuries. 

But,  given  an  adequate  system  of  unemployment  benefit, 
I  submit  it  is  vital  to  the  success  of  industry  that  those  responsible 
for  the  management  of  a  business  should  be  entitled  to  select  their 
OT\Ti  employees.  The  secret  of  success  in  business  lies  very  largely 
in  the  wise  selection  of  men,  and,  if  that  responsibility  is  taken  away 
from  the  management,  a  blow  will  be  struck  at  the  very  roots  of  our 
industrial  supremacy. 

(4)  I  come  now  to  the  fourth  point  in  the  application  of  the 
general  principle  of  national  service,  and  it  is,  strictly  speaking^ 
rather  a  necessary  preliminary  to,  than  a  consequence  of,  the  prin- 
ciple. I  refer  to  the  question  of  the  reduction  of  hours  of  labour, 
which  I  venture  to  think  is  one  of  the  most  important  problems 
awaiting  solution.  Under  modern  conditions,  very  large  numbers 
of  men  and  women  are  engaged  on  work  of  unalloyed  drudgery, 
and  the  progi'ess  of  specialization  and  automatic  machinery,  which 
is  inevitable,  will  increase  rather  than  reduce  the  monotony  of  labour. 
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Leisure  hours,  therefore,  become  of  increasing  importance,  for  man 
is  not  a  mere  machine  ;  he  is  by  nature  many-sided,  and  his  different 
faculties  must  be  given  an  opportunity  for  development  and 
expression  in  any  really  healthy  community.  The  idea  of  the 
leisured  classes  and  the  toiling  masses  is  monstrous  ;  it  is  just 
the  toiling  drudge  who  needs  leisure  most — leisure  for  recreation 
p,nd  refreshment,  leisure  for  education — above  all,  leisure  for  educa- 
tion. For  education  is  not  something  which  ceases  with  bo\^hood  ; 
the  roots  only  are  planted  in  early  youth  ;  the  flower  and  the  fruit 
ripen  in  after  life,  and  how  can  they  ripen  if  they  are  choked  by  the 
dense  jungle  of  drudgery  ?  How  can  a  man  understand  the  meaning 
and  the  beauty  of  life,  how  can  he  feel  the  inspiration  of  patriotism, 
if  he  sees  the  world  onty  through  the  clouded  spectacles  of  drudgery  '\ 
The  first  step  on  the  return  of  peace  should,  T  believe,  be  the 
establishment  of  an  eight  hours  day,  as  a  first  instalment  towards 
still  farther  reductions,  if  experience  shows  that  this  is  possible, 
consistenth^  with  the  material  requirements  of  civilized  existence. 
Moreover,  it  should,  I  think,  be  arranged  that  each  worker,  who  has 
been  with  a  firm  a  whole  year  and  has  kept  good  time,  should  be 
given  a  holiday  on  full  pay.  The  distinction  between  a  strike 
and  a  holiday  should  be  more  marked  than  ifc  is  now,  and  the  same 
absence  of  pay  should  not  characterize  both.  No  doubt  the  leisure 
thus  acquired  will  at  first  be  abused  by  many,  and  the  proverb 
that  Satan  finds  some  mischief  still  for  idle  hands  to  do,  will  be 
freely  quoted  ;  but  no  one  can  attain  to  the  Delectable  mountains 
without  passing  by  Doubting  Castle. 

(5)  But  the  reforms  indicated  above  will  require  large  sums  of 
money,  and  there  are  many  others  to  which  I  have  not  alluded, 
such  as  housing  and  education,  the  cost  of  which  will  be  formidable. 
Moreover,  these  reforms  will  be  of  little  or  no  avail  unless  a  high 
standard  of  wages  is  established.  Seeing  tha^t  we  are  so  largety 
dependent  on  our  foreign  trade,  in  which  prices  are  regulated 
by  international  competition,  it  is  quite  clear  that  we  shall  not  be 
able  to  meet  the  bill,  unless  we  can  effect  drastic  economies  in  pro- 
duction and  largely  increase  our  output.    One  way  of  increasing 
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the  national  output  has  aheady  been  referred  to.  If  all  strikes  can 
be  prevented  and  regarded,  as  they  should  be,  as  the  unhealthy 
excrescence  of  a  semi-civilized  age,  the  addition  to  our  national 
wealth  will  be  very  great.  An  average  of  18  million  working  days 
per  annum  were  lost  owing  to  trade  disputes  in  the  four  years  before 
the  War,  to  which  must  be  added  the  indirect  losses  involved  by 
the  dislocation  of  industries  not  primarily  affected.  But  an  even 
greater  gain  will  be  made  if  the  policy  of  restricting  output  is 
abandoned.  The  loss  that  falls  upon  the  community  owing  to 
slow  timing  "  and  indifferent  workmanship  is  an  oft-told  tale, 
and  I  will  not  dwell  on  it.  But  disastrous  though  the  policy  is 
to  the  workers  themselves,  as  well  as  to  the  rest  of  the  community, 
we  shall,  I  believe,  be  indulging  a  vain  hope  if  we  think  it  will  be 
abandoned  so  long  as  the  theory  holds  the  field  that  capital  is 
entitled  to  the  residuum  of  profit  after  the  costs  of  production 
have  been  defrayed.  Unless  it  is  made  unmistakeably  clear  that 
industry  is  run  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  community,  and  not  for 
the  enrichment  of  certain  classes,  restriction  of  output  will  continue, 
and  the  reforms  that  are  so  urgently  needed  will  be  sadly  hampered. 
Similar  in  kind — and  far  less  excusable — is  the  loss  that  falls  upon 
the  community  owing  to  the  existence  of  able-bodied  drones,  rich 
or  poor,  who  contribute  nothing  to  the  common  stock,  but  live  in 
idleness  upon  the  fruits  of  other  men's  toil. 

A  third  important  factor  in  improved  production  is  the  sub- 
stitution of  up-to-date  machmery  for  old,  and  the  extension  of  labour 
saving  devices.  Before  the  War,  it  often  happened  that  it  did  not 
pay  to  introduce  labour-saving  devices,  because,  apart  from  the 
difficulty  of  raising  fresh  capital,  the  interest  charges  came  to  more 
than  the  cost  of  cheap  manual  labour.  If  the  industries  concerned 
could  not  bear  the  extra  charge,  as  was  the  case  in  many  sweated 
industries,  the  consumer  was  at  fault,  because  he  was  paying  too 
low  a  price  for  the  commodity,  and  State  intervention  was  justified. 
For  it  is  clearly  in  the  general  interest  that  machinery  should  be 
substituted  for  hand  labour  wherever  practicable,  just  as  it  is  a 
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social  duty  to  secure  that  no  one  is  paid  a  wage  below  what  will 
support  a  civilized  existence.  In  fact,  the  latter  cannot  be  secured 
without  the  former  ;  for  it  is  machinery  which  frees  us  from  the 
unremitting  toil  that  the  winning  of  our  daily  bread  otherwise 
demands. 

But  just  as  we  have  been  backward  in  substituting  mechanical 
devices  for  unskilled  labour,  so  we  have  been  slow  to  replace 
antiquated  with  modern  machines.  In  both  cases  want  of  capital, 
cheap  labour,  and  the  opposition  of  the  workers  have  stood  in  the 
way.  This  opposition  on  the  part  of  those  who  may  be  thrown  out 
of  a  job  is  not  mmatural,  and  must  be  met  partly  by  extending 
unemployment  benefit,  as  indicated  above,  and  partly  by  special 
provision  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  those  displaced. 

But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  opposition  to  the 
reforms  involved  m  the  introduction  of  improved  mechanical 
devices  and  improved  organization  comes  from  the  workers  alone. 
Vested  interests  play  an  even  more  powerful  part  in  thwarting 
progress,  and  ingrained  habits  present  a  formidable  obstacle  to  far 
reaching  schemes  of  reform.  It  is  essential,  however,  that  all 
difficulties  should  be  overcome,  for  the  possible  economies  are 
enormous.  Let  me  give  a  few  examples  taken  at  random.  One  of 
the  paramount  necessities  of  this  country  is  cheap  transport,  and 
attention  must  be  concentrated  on  reducing  railway  rates.  Can 
anyone  doubt  that  by  standardizing  our  locomotives  and  wagons  ; 
by  establishing  central  coal  depots  ;  by  concentrating  our  goods 
vards  ;  by  substituting  electric  traction  for  locomotives  in  which  only 
15  per  cent,  of  the  original  energy  is  utilized  ;  by  eliminating 
wasteful  competition  ;  can  anyone  doubt  that,  by  a  far-sighted 
scheme  of  reform,  a  vast  field  of  economy  may  be  opened  up  in  the 
administration  of  our  railways  ? 

Or,  again,  take  the  transfer  of  landed  property.  A  simple  and 
cheap  method  of  land  transfer  is  of  great  importance  to  a  progressive 
community.    And  yet  it  woiild  be  hard  to  find  any  country  where 
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the  system  is  more  cumbersome  or  expensive.  It  is  estimated  that 
over  £4,000,000  a  year  is  spent  in  lawyers'  fees  alone  under  the 
present  system,  whereas  a  scheme  of  universal  registration  would 
be  cheap,  simple  and  expeditious. 

But  most  important  of  all  for  industry  is  the  supply  of  cheap 
coal  and  cheap  motive  power.  The  greatest  asset  that  this  country 
possesses  is  its  coal,  and,  unless  this  can  be  produced  cheaply,  our 
economical  supremacy  will  be  jeopardized.  In  fact,  it  is  probable 
that  the  steady  rise  in  the  price  of  coal  during  the  last  30  years 
has  done  more  than  anything  else  to  influence  the  decline  in  our 
foreign  trade.  Every  effort  therefore  that  science  can  devise 
must  be  made  to  cheapen  the  production  of  coal,  and  it  is  of  national 
importance  to  secure  that  neither  the  coal  owners  nor  the  miners 
are  allowed  to  drain  our  life  blood  by  exacting  too  heavy  a  toll 
from  the  rest  of  the  community.  But  economies  must  be  affected 
not  merely  in  the  production  of  coal,  we  must  also  learn  to  use  it 
less  wastefully.  In  an  interesting  report  recently  published  the 
Coal  Conservation  Sub-Committee  of  the  Reconstruction  Committee 
point  out  that  the  annual  consumption  of  coal  in  this  country  is 
189  million  tons,  of  which  at  least  80  million  tons  is  used  for  power 
purposes  alone.  If  a  comprehensive  system  of  electricity  supply 
were  carried  out  they  estimate  that  a  direct  saving  of  55  million 
tons  a  year  could  be  effected,  which  is  equivalent  to  some  15  million 
horse-power  or,  taking  coal  at  10s.  a  ton,  to  27-0-  million  pounds 
sterling.  And  the  indirect  economies  due  to  reduction  in  transport, 
the  utilization  of  by-products,  the  extended  use  of  electric  power 
etc.  are  put  at  a  higher  figure  still.  In  all,  they  foreshadow  a  possible 
national  saving  of  100  million  pounds  sterling  per  annum. 

These  are  staggering  figures,  but  results  just  as  startling  might, 
I  believe,  be  attained,  if  attention  were  concentrated  on  mechanical 
improvements  in  other  trades. 

There  is  one  further  instance  of  wasted  effort,  to  which  I  should 
like  to  refer  briefly,  because  I  believe  it  is  of  far-reaching  importance. 
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I  mean  the  waste  involved  in  unrestricted  competition.  Certain 
forms  of  competition  are  healthy  and  cheapen  production,  but  others 
are  sadly  wasteful.  The  rivalry  in  economical  production — so 
long  as  wages,  hours,  and  general  conditions  of  work  are  safeguarded 
— seems  to  me  healthy,  and  I  believe  that  it  is  better  for  a  country 
to  have  a  large  number  of  small  manufacturers  than  a  few  big  trusts  : 
this  also  accords  more  with  the  genius  of  our  race,  whose  sturdy 
independence  and  self-reliance  has  built  up  an  Empire  containing 
a  quarter  of  mankind.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  the  economies  resultinoj 
from  manufacture  on  a  gigantic  scale  are  very  great.  It  is  necessary, 
of  course,  that  an  economic  unit  of  production  should  be  established 
in  each  case,  but  the  economic  unit  is  not  necessarily  large.  For 
example,  many  small  firms  have  proved  that  they  can  manufacture 
shell  at  least  as  cheaply  as  the  largest  organizations.  A  great  source 
of  wasted  energy  to-day  is  that  so  many  manufacturers  are  engaged 
in  a  miscellaneous  trade,  with  no  economic  standards.  A  dozen 
firms  may  each  be  manufacturing  a  dozen  types  of  articles  at  a 
loss,  whereas,  if  each  concentrated  on  one  type,  the  loss  would  be 
converted  into  a  profit.  Moreover,  standardization  of  types  has  been 
sadly  neglected,  and  quite  unnecessary  variations  have  been  allowed 
to  intrude  themselves,  merely  because  it  is  nobody's  business  to  see 
that  they  are  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

But  big  selling  organizations  are  undoubtedly,  I  think,  more 
economical  than  small  ones.  What  is  wanted,  therefore,  I  suggest, 
is  big  selling  combinations,  which  should  also  promote  research 
work,  and  a  variety  of  manufacturing  units.  The  money  that  is 
wasted  every  year  in  advertising,  in  travellers,  in  touting  for  orders 
by  means  which  are  often  degrading,  in  over  production,  runs  into 
enormous  figures.  But  the  remedy  of  syndicating  the  produce 
of  each  industry  is,  I  admit,  full  of  difficulty  :  it  tends  to  stagnation, 
to  the  exclusion  of  new-comers,  and  to  inflation  of  prices ;  for  the 
evil  of  rings  in  the  past  has  been  that  they  have  thought  more  of 
keeping  prices  up  than  of  cutting  costs  down.  I  will  not  weary 
you  further,  f.t  the  end  of  a  long  address,  by  an  attempt  to  show  how 
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far  these  evils  can  be  overcome,  and  will  content  myself  with  saying 
that  I  believe  they  are  not  insuperable,  and  that  attention  should 
be  concentrated  on  the  establishment  of  big  selling  organizations. 
The  principle  is  not,  of  course,  immediately  applicable  in  all 
industries,  but  it  might  be  applied  at  once,  with  great  advantage, 
to  many  of  the  standardized  trades,  and  it  might  be  encouraged 
where  it  already  exists.  Otherwise  it  will  be  impossible  for  British 
industry  to  hold  its  own  abroad  against  the  big  trusts  and  cartels 
of  other  nations,  and,  what  is  even  more  important,  it  will  be 
impossible  to  take  effective  action  to  prevent  overproduction. 

I  have  only  referred  to  a  few  of  the  ways  in  which  production 
can  be  greatly  increased  and  large  economies  can  be  made.  Instances 
might,  of  course,  be  multiplied,  but  I  hope  I  have  said  enough 
to  establish  the  fact,  which  I  believe  to  be  profoundly  important, 
that  it  lies  in  our  power  to  realize  a  material  prosperity  far  in  excess 
of  what  has  gone  before,  at  a  far  smaller  expenditare  of  effort, 
and  without  the  crutches  of  a  protective  tariff.  The  fruit  is  within 
our  reach ;  but  the  hand,  eye,  and  brain  of  the  body  politic  must 
combine,  in  unity  of  purpose,  if  we  are  to  grasp  it ;  and,  above  all 
things,  it  must  be  made  abundantly  clear  that  the  fruit  is  not  intended 
for  the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  one  member,  but  for  the  whole  body. 
Hence  it  comes  that  no  tinkering  scheme  of  piecemeal  reform 
will  avail  to  cure  our  ills  ;  the  light  must  be  let  in  on  all  dark  places 
at  once ;  the  muddy  pools  of  class  selfishness  must  be  cleansed  ; 
the  self-sacrifice  of  our  soldiers  and  sailors  must  find  its  counterpart 
in  our  industrial  life. 


